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!• Introduction to the Student 



^ In a previous imit, you *^ere given a brief introduction to the history 
of y(w language* Since the first unit was intended to be a general intro- 
duction to tiie stu4y of language history* it probab]^ raised more questions 
than it answered* This is as it should be, for we scarcely scratched 
the surface in the area of vocabul^iiry change, and we certaixdy did not 
cover all the important differences between Shakespeare’s grammer and 
our own. You may have x^oticed that the pronunciation of Early Modem 
j^nglish was ignored altogether. In this unit, however, we plsm to go 
back and pick up the loose ends that were not included in Part One* You 
must teep in mind that all parts of a language undergo change as it 
is passed on from one generation to another. Not only have our English 
vocabulary and grammar chaxsged during the past four centuries, but . 
our English speech sounds as weU, 



n, Eeview of Vocabulaxy Changes 

*The Merchant ^ Venice, a Shakespearean play written about 1600, pro- 
vided examples for the previous unit on Early l/Iodem EngUsh, hut a new 
play,. Julius Caesan has been selected for Part Two, Since the two 
ph?iys were written within a year or so of each other, they should provide 
rather uniform examples of the language of London at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. All e»unj^es of Shakespeare’s English in this 
unit are taken from the Folger Library edition of Julius Caesar, and the 
numerals following each quotation refer to the act, scene, and lineis), 
respectively. 

You will remember that the vocabulary of any language can change in 
a variety of ways: (1) words can be lost from the language or at least 
disappear from conunon usage, (2) new words can be added from several 
sources, and (3) the meanings of words can change in a variety of ways. 
Each of &ese items will be r^ewed briefly, 

A, Word losses and borrowings 

Many words that Shakespeare put into the mouths of his 
characters are xsot in common use to^y, A quick look throuj^ the play 
v/ill turn up such unfa mili ar Items as fate , betimes. wonL vouchsafe. 

gwomded. c^den, tiiews, fleering, hie, waih^. yifgupYr 
seyerafly. dtet> belike, metflep chdler . and bestow . Nonecg mese words 
is likely to occur in the everyday speedb of present-day Americans, and 
very few of them would likely he foiuad in the conversation of learnt men, 
m fact, only when reading the literature of the distant past do we need to 
know any of them. Thus we see that words in common use dnrhig one 
period of history are often displaced by other words, while others simply 
disappear along with the concepts for which they stood. 



B. Wrifltit and Viri^iia A. Lamar, eds,, Julius Caesan 

The Folger Library General Header’s Shakespeare (^^SlSigtonSqiuire 
Press editiOQ, W 112, New York, I960,) 
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Semstimes a perfectly respectable and useful native word (those 
words found in the earliei^ stipes of Enddsh) is disp^ced by one borrowed 
from a language like Latin or ]^eneh« For instance^ the name Word 
wonts used frequency in Shakespeare^s time in expressions like was 
wort to have* « •» has been rej^eed by accustmned a borrowing out 
«^d French^ and by the useftil expression used t^ But sometimes 
native words are pushed out of the voctbulai^ by omer native words having 
similar meanings* Fato and as lief, used after had or wotdd since 
earliest times^ are xk> longer common; the native words gla5lv and will * 
jpgly have taken their places* Somettoes an elegant word is borrowed 
durmg one period but fails to win acceptance in the language* It was 
nrt likely^ for example^ that borrowings lilce assate. temuLert. or suppe* * 
ditate w<^d take hold in H!nglish when we alrea^ Imd available the simpler 
terms roast* drunk, and supply * At otiier times the native word and the 
borrowed word continued to exist side by side, giving English a great 
variety of near synoisymss rot - decay, snit - expectorate, teach - 
instruct, sad ~ depressed. 

B* Shifts of meaning 

Many native English words have retained their original 
meanings throu|^out the centuries* Examples of such stable wor^ are 
not hard to find: man, wife, house, eat, drink, and sleep. Such words 
rare^ change their meanings, since they stand for ftmdamertal ideas 
that form the basis of our vocabulary and are used daily by every speaker 
of the language* However, a great number of words, both native 
borrowed, do undergo a great many shifts of meaning* Such changes of 
meaning* unless the reader is aware of them, can lead to serious mis* 
understanding of a writer’s intention* The careless reader, for instance, 
may com|detely miss the significance of Brutus’s comment to Cassius 
about honor and death: Set honor in one eye and death i’ the other,/ 

And I wiU look on both indiff erentlv. * *" |l*ii*92-3)a He does not use 



indjfferertlv in the same sense rat we use it today— that is, ’havii^ no 
interest or |eeling» ’ Certainly Brutus does have strong feelings about 
both honor and death* The fact is that he is using the word in the earlier 
meanix^ of ’having no preference or bias, * a meaning that throws an 
entirelv different li|^ upon Brutus’s bommert* Similarly, when Caesar 
Be not fond / To think that Caesar bears such rebdl blood* * * " 
(lu* i*43<^, he uses the v/ord fond in the sense of ’foolish’ or ’cred- 
ulous, ’ not in the modem sense of ’affectionate’ or ’loving* ’ 



The word loyp is used tfarourtiotit Tifidtus Caesar in a sense which 
xnay seem strange to you* The pres(HQt-<ky use rt the word seems to 
have settled upon ozdy two of its possible meanings: ’a strong lildng for 
or inttresi In sometmbig’ and 'a stsong affection for a person of the 
opposite sex* ’ When Brutus says, * .Than that poor Brutus, with 
himself at war, / fiorgeU the shows of love to other men*' (I*li*51-2), 
he uses the word in its earlier meaning of ’a strong affection for or a^ch* 
mart cl^ devotion to a person or persons*' This is the seiie in which the 
woxjd is used tbrocglisut the play; oidy rarely does it occur in the sense 
of refniahtic' love* 

Two other words that rtiow an interesting shift of meaning since the 
time of Shakespeare are S£StSF ^ SStUHilS* ^ reading ra final 
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scene of pli^, you atts^ed the common present«day meit# 9 £f to 
these wolNiSj 13 ^ wAI^ c^zmn to become costtosed^ CmiviU 
that served Brutos. I will CTUMTtain them* / i?el2ov» wflt them iHirtow 
thy time (V»3r^66-7r* In this iqpeech^e is mat an^^ 

a party to be hM hthonor of the losers; he is statii^E tliid he wiH gysi 
Brotim’s meir as servants ahd soW ^theyhre m SmfJferio 

Octavius, Strato repUes, "Ay, if Messala wiB prefer me to yoi^ 

He does not msai^ '^€^1 if Messala will rank mohSloto yob in his affee« 
tions* What he does mean is "Yes, if Messala will recommend me to 
you* Both entertain and nrefar have lost these earlier meanings, and 
new meanlja|pnBave suppinted tnem* 



Hgercise 1 > 

Using me notes in Hie Folger teoct and a dictionary# look vp the foSlovring 
archaic Vmrds tPUten play and ^Cn define eeSi one in the exact 

sense that Shld^esiMiare uses H: 



1. chidden (i^ii«191) 


8. booQess (lU.i,82) 


2. fain ftii*246) 


9. belike (lltii.283) 


3, wroui^ (l«iij»314) 


10. choler (lV.iii.43) 


4. Beerivg O.iii.122) 


11. mace (lV.iil.306) 


5« betimes <H* i* 123) 


12. 80001 (H.iv.23) 


8. toils (H*i*219) 


13. mo (V.iii.110) 


7, vouchsafe (n.i*331) 


14. beetow (V.V.67) 


Exercise 2^. 




Esphlin zneaudn^^ eSCh of the following words (as they are 

used in the play)' differ f rom the cotnmon present»day meaniii^* Eor 
insthneew thh Word glass (hii. 73) is used to mean *a mirror,’ not 
a didikii^ ^hMls* 


1 . 


7* fret (n.i.m) 


2. «iate (t.U.78) 


8* annoy (n«i«169) 


KMid mii,lt2^^ 


9« humor (n,^277) 


4i ■■ -r ■ 


Id, jhimor (iZ*lir, 21) 


' . - f ^ V ' ' 0 ’• > ^ J \ V ^ i ” 


' ’ ll.';.8(^«j<^e .(^i^'3)" 


\-iiV:*.: '/ -i ^c-7' v-. 


12k p»««9b^ (iit.i:;i$5) 




13. vuik (m.i.l3S) 

14. cmmre Un.ii.17) 

15. lovwa (m.ii.14) 

16. nice (lV.iii.3) 



17. 


braved 


(lV.iil.107) 


18. 


stay (V.i.117) 


19. 


znallce 


on. i. 167) 


29. 


abide 


on.!. 102) 



m. Gmnasar of Early l.tIodem EngUah 



A. Review of items from Part One 

One of the most Important idees in the previous unit on the history 
of Snglirti T«m that Slwa:eopear«*8 laagiiage^ a3th<m|^ differ^ from 
in several parts of its gramzamr^ is su ff i cie ntly lihe Modem English ttat 
t 7 e can read ht# plays and poems widi little ditficulty* hi fact« it m ig ht 
not be farfetched to say that vo c a b tila iy differences between his language 
and ours are a greater obstacle to communication than are the dmwcroes 
in sentence stmciure« In Part Oae of tte history of English* the fouowing 
grammatical items were discussed: pronoun forms* verb forms, w 
auxiliary he + ^ag, yes/no questim transformations* passive transfor- 
mations* me auariiiary have + and negatives, hi the following 
paragraphs these itcons will he reviewed and* where necessary* new 
information added. Again* all illustrative quotations will come from the 
Folger edition of Shakespeare’s i^y* Julius Caes^. 



Pronoun forms . Shakespeare employed several pronoun forms 
that are no loiter used today* Thou . Jtee. ^9 andfo^ are the secwid- 
person pronouns used by speakers of Early Modem English when speaku^ 
to close friends or people of inferior social position ZS# XfflSS • 
vours are the ones they used when ta lking to people of aigher sooial 
posmbn or ttoseto v/hom tlioy wished to show respect;. Tor mstance* 
Brutus says to the Romans shortly a^er Caesar’s murder* all 

did love him once. . . ” (Rhii* 1091* and Antony says to the conspirators 
who then hold bis life in their hands* ”1 do beseech ye* if yaSL ^ 
hard. . . ** (in. i. 170). Significantly, Caesar uses the formal you when 
talking to his wife and also when speaking to Brutus and the other con- 
spirators who have come to escort him to the Senate. But he uses mou 
when ifttking to the Soolhsayer and to Antony* a trusted friend of Caesar’s. 
The fonpal pronounO (except ye > have become the accepted forms in 
Modem i^ngiUsh. 



On the other band* Shakespear e does not use the pronoun ^ in 
juMus Caesar. In fact, schc^ars have found only ten occurmnces of 
Sl^^^nSfoe First Folio e#ton of his plays. .. Instead* Shakespeare 
uses &e form Msr ”Mv life is run hiii cpmpass (Cassius-V.lii. 26). 
it is' very llhelv that its was inore common in speech than in writing* 
since ciiMttMNi cf^ t^ sort ugiMl|y occur in the spoken language before 
th<^ appes^ in prin^ Another use of i^ronouns that s^s u n usua l tatoy 
kad‘ tMai r before u^o:itdSrl)egiiih^ * 

thiStt is the weakness of-giss 

.and at every puttii^j-tymlne / Honest neii^ibors shouted (Casca- 
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l, ii* 236-7)« This practice is much like the presentKiay use of the article 
^ before words beginning with vowel sounds egg^ an hour ). 

Verb forms . In Early Mode^ special verb forms no longer 

used today were employed in both second and third person. The second* 
person pronoun thou required *est to be added to ‘fiie foUowing verb or 
atudliary: If thou dc^ nod, thou break’gt thy instrument. . • " (Brutus* 

IV.iii«309). But, as the formal pronoun you gradually reidaced tho^ the 
*:est forms disappeared from common usage and finally from formal 
writing. In the tMrd person, the loss ot *eth foimis of the verb was well 
under way when Jrlius Caesar was written. Shakespeare was alread|y 
using the -s forxns of the verb (the common form in xkorthem Englaw 
more frequent^ tl^n the ones ending hi *ethf. Botli '^^s of inflecticm 
occur in Ihe play; 'sometimes th^ occur together in the same statement: 

• . .but it sufficeth / That Brutus leads me on** (Ligarius-n. ii. 352*3). 

The careful reader may also have noticed some irregular past and 
past participle forms of some verbs. Chidden. swoc>ndeal have took, 
toye spcjce. hatii striclfen. and is steucken all sound a bit peculiar, 
if not substandard, to most of us. &tt it is v/tee to remind yourself 
that ^lakespeare and his fellow EngUslimen had a varied of acc^table 
forms to choose from. Today, of course, the standard forms are rigidly 
prescribed, althou^ alternate forms for some verbs do exist: dove • 
dived, learned * learnt , waked • woke , lighted - lit. 

Thft be * infi You mif^ remember that the use ofbe 

hig as an auxiliary was not common in Early Modem English. You 
do know, of course, that today we use ^ + ing with all but a few of 
our English verbs. Shakespeare uses the form in Jtillius Caesar , but 
not frequently: He did receive his letters and is comh^g^ (Servant* 

m. i. 300) ai^ The games are done, and Caesar is returning” (Bru- 
tus-I. ii. 185), Rather than use the be + tog form, Shakespeare simply 
uses the main verb without axiy auxiliary except tense: ”, . • He draws 
r/Iark Antony out of the way” (Cassius*!!!, i, 29) and "Cinna, where 
^ste you sot” (Cassius •!« iii. 139). In summary, one could say that 
mloOO the use of ^ *+ was not yet (Obligatory for expressing the 
progressive aspect *«that is, the notion of an ongoing or uncomideted 
action. 

Yes /No cmestion transformations . In asking yes/no questions, 
Shakespeare often uses a word order different from our own* For example, 
Bmtos asks. Comes liis army on?” (IV,ii,29) and ”Saw you anything?” 
(IV, ^ 345), aikl C^pumia asks Caesar, ”Think you to walk fortii?” 

(n. ii. 8). In these examples, notice that the main verb and its tense have 
been moved to a position in front of the siibject. In Modern English, we 
usually move only the tense to the position before the subject and then add 
the v/ord do to carry the tense, as to "Did you see anything?” Notice 
also that we can do the same thing that Shakespeare does in making yes/ 
no questions whenever the main verb is ^ or hav^ For instance, we 
can say, "ishetozy?” or "Are they intruders?” And some Americans 
would say, "Have you the time?” and "Has he a brother?”: whereas 
others would prefer to say, "Do you have the time?” and "Does he have 




a brother?" (or "Have you got^ • "Has he got. . ."). 

Shakespeare could use the ^ Torm of questions, also. The following 
quotations contain exactly the same forms we would use today: "Did 
Cicero say anything? " (Cassius-*!, ii. 283), "l/Iust I endure all this?" 
(Cassius-*!V.lii.45r, and ‘*WI11 you stay awhile?" (Antory-IU.ii. 160). 

the last two examples, he follows the same pattern we do in Modern 
English for ' sentences in %?hich an auxiliary other than tense (have, be. 
or a mo^tl) comes beofre the main verb. That is, he moves a part of 
^e auxiliary and the tense (must will ) to the position before *&e subject. 
Can you state the rules that you follow in making yes/no questions? 
Eemember to use the symbols that you learned in your stuc^ of gzammar. 
The transformation rules for both Early Modexm English and Modem 
English were given in the previous unit on language histozy. 

yie auxiliary have en. One important part of the English auxiliary 
that Shakespeare used in nearly the same way we do is the auxiliazy 
have + en. He used it, as we do today, to form the so-called "perfect 
tenses : Such instigations tove been often dropped / Where I have took 

them up (Brutus-n. i. 49-50). [f you read the play very carehilly,^ 
however, you notice that Shakespeare often uses the atudliary be * en 
m expressions that would require have 't' en in Modem English: 
j And man / Is nov/ become a god. . ."^(Cassius-I.ii. 121-2) and 
The ides of March are come^ ' tCaesar-IIL i. 1). In both statements, a 
speaker of Modem Binglish would have used have rather than ^ as the 
auxiliary. Both forms were acceptable usage in 1600. 

The passive transformation Shakespeare, like us, could make 
passive sentences out of sentences containing transitive verbs (those 
verbs taking objects). This is done by moving the object of the verb to 
^e front of the sentence where it becomes the new subje ct. be + en 
is inserted between the main verb and the auxiliary (even if it is only * 
tense), and the original subject is placed at the end of the sentence pre- 
ceded by the word ^ For example, "She bakes cakes" becomes by 
transformation "Cakes are baked by her* " In both Shakespeare*s grammar 
and ours, the word^r and the origi]^ subject can be deleted from the 
sentence. Study the following passive constructions from the play: 

*. . . Octavius / Is overthrown by noble Brutus* power* . . " 

(Messala-V. iii. 55-®r^ 

"• * • But it was famed with more than one man?" (Cassius-l. ii. 159) 

As you can see in the above quotations, no major differences between the 
passive constructions of IGOO and those of today are apparent. Occasionally 
Shakespeare uses a preposition other than to indicate the performer 
of the action^ and sometimes the word order will seem strange to us. 

Other than these small differences, thou^, the passive transformation 
that Shakespeare used is identical with ours. 

Negatives. Shakespeare’s Use of negatives (^ not, etc.) differs 
on several points with Modern English grammar. T4ke uev he added the 
'«?ord not after the first auxiliary in those verb phrases containing one 
or more of the following azixillaries: . tove. be . and the modals ( shall, 
will , can , may , must ). For example, Cae^r says, "They could no^ 
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find & heftrt within the beast" (IL ii« 4^)^ ha Modern Bnglisb^ we must add 
the word do when adding the negative to a sentence that contains no aus-* 
iliary but tense» (I want it* + negative *= 5 ^ I ^ not want its ) On the 
ottier hand* Shakespeare could add. the negative after the verb or even 
after the object of the verb (if it was a pronoun^ and use the word 
do at ajU; * * .But I fear him not" (C^esar-I*ii* 205)* "Our hearts you 
see ^ (Brutus-IDUi* 1G2)* and^*I / like it not" (Cassius-I.ii* 262-3)* 
He could also use the modem form with "l do not know the man I 
sh^lQ avoid / So soon as that spare Cassius" (Caesar-1* li.. 207-8) 
and I do cross you; but I will do so" (Octavius-V« i*21)* As you 
remember ^hrom the previous unit* Shakespeare was not limited in tte 
nu^er of negatives he could use in any construction* Portia’s comment 
to Brutus i l h js tg atcMB thu^ feature of Early Modem English: "Nor for 
yours neither " (lLi.252). 



Exercise 3^ 

Choose a character from Julius Caesar and make a br 'ef record of 
the pronoun forms he uses in addresiS^ different persons* For example* 
how does Brutus address Cassius* Caesar; Casca* Portia* his servant 
boy* and Antony? Does he use the formal terms you and vour> or does 
he use the ones reserved for close friends or inferiors? 



Exercise 4* 

Find and list at least two exsmples of the following; 

1* A yes/co question in which the main verb (other than have or 

w stands in front of ^he subject* For example* "Go you home?" 

2* A yes/no question in wiiich the auxiliary (have, be* or a modal) 
stands in front of the subject* For example* "Have you given 
him time?" or "Could he wait?" 



Exercise 5. 



Fhid and list at least fi^ e quotations from the play that have negatives 
(no* no|* never* etc* ) used in ways that differ from Modem English* 

For want it not. " 

B* Additional items of grancmiar 

In Part One* several interesting aspects of Early Modem English 
were nst discussed because of the limitations of time and space* In 
this unit* however* you v/ill study sevmsd otlier ways in which your own 
gra mm a r of English differs from that of Shakespeare* In the following 
sections* the grammars of Early Modem and Modem English will be‘ 
c<mpared and contrasted with respect to each of the following items: 

(D usS of relive pronouns* (2) requests and commands* (Si comparison 
of adjectives* (4) use of models* and (5) use of tlie word do. 
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Use of relative pronomis. Shakespeare used the same relative 
pronouns that are found in I/Iodem £nstlish: who, that, and which. Since 
these words also have other functions, you must remember that they 
are r^ative pronouns only when they replace noun phrases in sentences 
or p^s of sentences. The underlined word in each of the following 
sentences is a relative: "He is the one who did it, " "I know whom 
I prefer^ . are the man that said it^ “ and This is the spot which 
I was looking for, if the word that is used simply to subordinate one 
part of a sentence to another^ it is not a relative but a subordinating 
conjunc^n, as in the following sentence: "Ke is certain that I am 

You should also remember that in Modem English the relative 
who is used for persons^ which is used for nouns other than persons^ 
and that can replace any noun. 

With these facts in mind^ let us take a look at the way Shakespeare 
used these important words. In reading the play« you probably noUced 
that the relative that occurs much more often titon toe other two. Scholars 
tell us toe relative which came into use during the fifteenth century and 
the relative who did not come into common use uziftil'the sixteenth, 
Sh^espeare genetally used which for non'*huznan nouns, but the 1611 
edition of the English Bible reminds us that which could refer to persons 
also: Our Father which art in heaven* Hadlowed by tty name" (^ttoew 

6:9), Caeca uses vho in place of a non*human noun when he says to 
Cicem, Against the Capitol 1 met a Uoi% / Who glared upon me, • , " 

(I, iii, 20-1), The following quotations iUustx^ate Shakespeare’s ordinary 
use of who and which; 

"Even at the base of Pompey’s statue 

(WMOh all toe while ran blood) great Caesar fell, " CAntony-nX, ii, 

199«200) 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which , taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. , (Brutus-IV, iii, 

246-7) 

"I shotald do Brutus wrong, and Cassius, wrong. 

Who , you all knov/, are honorable men. " (Anlony-ni. ii, 164-5) 

"liet it be who it is. " (Casca-I, iii, 84) 

The relative that could refer to any kind of noim and even to a pre- 
ceding idea expressed in a sentence, Brutus says, "That we shall die, 

Y/e know^ His but the time, / And drawing days out, that men stand upon" 
(IH, i» 109-10), The antecedent of that isob^ously toe preceding i^rase, 
tlie time and drawing days out, " The following quotations contain that 
used in reference to persor^s: 

"liet me have men about me that are fat. 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o* nights. " <Caesar-I, ii, 199-200) 
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"Who is here so base that would / be a bondman?" (Barutus^IIL ii* 
29-30) 

Ami here are quotations in which that refers to non-human and inanimate 
nouns: 

"It is a creature that I teach to fi^» «. « " (Antony-lV« i« 35) 

"X may do that I shall be sorry for. ” \Cassius-XV«iii*73) 

"Brutus hath a suit / That Caesar will not grant. " (Portia-lX. hr. . 
48-9) 

'That condttsions casi you draw from nreceding discussion? In udiat 
ways does ^almspeare’s use of relative pronouns dii^er from, your own? 

Requests and commands. V/hat important difference in sex^ence 
structure do you notice in the following examples of requests and co mm a nd s 
taken from Julius Caesar ? 

"liook you here I " (Antony-IH. ii. 207) 

"Keep thou the left. " (Octavius-V. i. 19) 

"Stand you directly in Antonius' way. • . " (Caesar-I. ii. 5) 

"Sit thee dowxi. Clitus. " (Brutus-V. v. 4) 

In each of the above examples, a speaker of I/Todem English would have 
(among other things) deleted the subject of each verb and come up with 
something, like ttie foUowix^: "Look here, " "Keep to the left. Stand 
directly in Anlionius’ way, and "Sit down, Clitus. " Shakespeare follows 
the Modem English pattern for requests and commands in the following 
quotations: 

"Give me thy hand, Hessala. " (Bratus -V. i. 81) 

"Go to the gate, somebody knocks. " (Brutus-H. i. 6()) 

"Read it, Mark Antony. " (4th FUebian-IH. ii. 149) 

Notice also that whenever a negative is inserted into the command, the 
sixbject is usually deleted: 

"Stir not until the signal. " (Octavius-V. i. 27) 

"Nay, press not so upon me." (Antony-in.ii. 178) 

"Brutus, bait not me!" (Cassids-lV. iii. 30) 

"Talk not of standing!" (Brutus-QL i« 97) 

Try to put ^ch of these «q>ressions ixito Modem English. You will see ■ 
not orQy how our requests and commands differ from those of Early Modem 



Bnglieh but also hovy essential the word do is in sentences containing 
negatives. 

Compar ison ^ adjectives, When Shakespeare compared the qualities 
two or more thini|^^ he usually the same patterns used in 

i/Iodem English* He added «er for the comparative and -est for the super 
latiye:' *“ 

^'Ambition should he made of sterngr stuif. '* (Antos^-in. ii. 99) 

art the ruins of the no Mest man* » • ** (Antoi;Qr*llt. i. 27?) 

Shakesp^re also used^ as we-do, the words more and most for those 
words that do not take -er or -est or for words that can tiike either 
form of cptnparison: 

**. * « Wi& the most noble blood of all this world. ** (Antozw**in»i« 169) 

*V . .Ingratitude* more strong than traitor*s arms. ; .** (Antony- , 
m.ii.196) 

“O, ng^ B223ysi2htr* (Ist Plebian-in.ii,2J3) 

The only significant difference between the two granomars* other than 
the restrictions uppn which words ean and cannot take the -er and -est 
comparisc^ ^eS ih the fact that Shakespeare could combine*&e two*'^rms 
of comp8u?ison in the same expression: 

*'• • .and we will grace his he^ 

With the most boldest and best hearts of Home* " (Cassius-lII. i. 

132-3) 

"This was the most imkiisdest cut of all. . . " (Antony-m. ii. 194) 

yoda^^ Shakespeare used the same set of models that are 
found in Modem English (mav/ might^ can/could , shan / ebould. will / 
would, naustl but he also, zxiade frequent use of dare, need, and ourfit 
as modals* In Modem English* we rarely use the last three words as 
models except in negative statements. For example* "You i»ed not 
ask for it is an acceptoble use need as a modteL More conun^y* 
however; nesd and dare are use^ iu xnain verbs: "I need help* " and 
Fll fere anything to Win the prize; " Perhaps you remember that Shakes- 
peare often used one of the other modals (will/would) as a main verb 
meaning %ish' or 'desire. ' Examples of Shakespeare's use of modals 
follow: 

j» * •" (Casca-Xoii.255) (durst is past tense of 

dare) ' 

, . tWiich by the right, and yiztiie of my pSace 
% oMa- p " ^c^ia-E. L 284-8) 

"How that ttisfat change his nature. « » " 



(Binitus-n. i. 13) 




"•* • .for his silver hsirc / Will' purchase us good opioiocu . . ** 

( H etellus-n. i. 152-3) 

*'lt shall be said his Judgment ruled our heads. • « <MeteUus-n. U 155) 

• « Caesar must bleed for it!*' <5ruius-n« i« 180) 

Use' of the word ”do”. hi the sectiozis dealing vdih questions and 
negatives^ you have already considered some uses of the word do. 
Sl^espeare could use the word do in asking questions ( “Did Ciicero say 
anything?*'), and he could use the word do in maldag negative statements 
( X do not cross you"); whereas speakers of Modem Eni^ish must use ^ 
in both of these constructions when there is no am^Liary but tense in the 
verb phrase. Early Modem EngHah do a^^^u?s in i^iU other sentences 
in which its function is neither to help make negative statements nor to 
help in asking questions. It aj^ears as an optional element in front of 
any verb and carries the tense marker. In its earliest uses, the ei^ect 
of the word §o seems to be thcit of emphasizing the force of whatever verb 
it precedes* in Shakespeare's writing; however, the do is more often 
used to provide ai^ither uxistressed ifyllable whenever rhythm of the 
line recpiires one. The following speech by Caeoius illustiates this ftinctiom 

“And when the fit was on him, I dW mark 

How he did shake. 'Tistrue, this nod did shake. 

His coward lips di^ from their color fly. 

And that same eye wluise bend doUi awe the world 

Did lose his luster^, i did hear mm groan. “ (I.ii« 126-30) 

It is possible that the emphatic use of do, since it was present in 
English much ^rlier than, the other uses of the word, may have helped 
extend its use in other cocistructions like negatives and questhms. You 
must, ot' course, be careful to distinguish between the lexical verb ^ 

(for example, “l do my v/ork“) and &e word ^ in any of its other ninc- 
tions. It would be no overstatement to say that is one of the most use- 
ful words in the English language. 



Exercise 6. 

A. Find and list at least five qucrtations from the {day that contain 
who or wMch used as a relative pronoun. Hemember that to be a relative 
pronoun ftie who or which must replace a noun ph^e in the sentence. 

For exanqile, wfe is a relative in the following sentence:- “I know who did 

B. Find and list any quotations from the play ftiat contain adjectives 
which are compared in a v/ay not acceptable in Modem English ueage. 
“Double" comparisons like "most unidndest" and “most boldest"^ are 
considered incorrect today. 

C. Find and list any quotations from the {day that con^in the words 
dare (past: durft ). , ou^. or need used as modals in verb phrases. 

For eMmq^, me foUowi^ sentences contain these words us^ as mo<M8: 
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"I dare not go home, ” “You ought not say that, ** or.”l heed not 
ask for him. 



The Sounds of English 

You probably recognisse that a very important part of Shakespeare’s 
language— its pronunciation— has not been discussed at all so far in this 
brief Mstoxy of Early Modem En^^ish. ft is no accident that the promm- 
ciatiott of Snakespeare’s English has been left to the last; the reason 
is, of course, that pronunciation is the most difficult part of a language 
to write about. You recognize the important fact that no one can call 

back £hom the grave a single speaker of Early Modem English. And 
you also know that before the invention of the phonograph in 1877 we had ' 
no way of recording s ound. In fact, only very recently have scientists “* 
and: tec hn i cian s been able to repro^^ce a ound in a way that is truly satis- 
factory. How, you might well ask, can we discuss something that no 
living person bM eKpenenced directly? How can ax^rone discover the 
actual pronunciation of Shakespeare’s English? 

Scholars have devised various means for finding out how words were 
pronounced at an earlier stage of a language, even ihou^ the only things 
they have to work with are the written record of that language. One very 
interesting mettiod is to look thxK3u^ letters and diaries written daring 
&e period beix% studied. In these documents, word's arc often misspelled 
in sueh a way that the common prcHxunciatiox' is unmistakably shown. - 
l^ck Finn, for ^cample, gives the reader a clue to Huck’s own pronun- 
ciation when he misspe^ resk. dasnH. wam’t . and ftrium Another way 
to determine pronunciation from written records is to make an analysis 
of the differed rhymes that poets used during the period. For example, 
from Shakespeare's {days we have discovered that he could rhyme flood 
not only with blood but ^so v/ith mood and even good. And, as we find 
out how some words are pronounced, this knowledge h^ps us determine 
the sounds of others. Since the placement of accent or stress affects 
the value of some soun^, poets again help us when they use the word in 
a line where we can definitely figure cut which syllable receives the stress. 
Frord such analysis, for example, we find that Shakespeare pronounced 
persevere ^wiih the accent on *^6 second i^Uable mther than on the third, 
as we do. Sometimes writers make statements about the pronunciation 
of their own times. Such accounts are most helpful, since the writer is 
an eyewitness, so to speak. In many ways, ihen,scholara can determine 
<jmte accurately how a language was spoken in some earlier period. 

t/et us go back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for a moment 
and consider a few facts about En^^h speech and writing. By the time 
of Shakespeare’s birth, the written language of London had been established 
for over a century as ^e standard written language for most of the island 
of England. This meaxd^, of cotirse, that whenever a writer chose to 
publish a book; he followed the writtext forms then used by educated 
Iiondoners, not those of some other English dialect. Since London had 
become an important center of trade arid government, it is only natural 
that surrounding areas looked to it as a g^de in choosing the -best" 
language and the "proper" forms to put it in. 
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The ixifIijL\eiice of the language of London was felt not only in the written 
standards of Itinglishmen but in their spo^n language as The regional 

dialects d England continued to be spoken in those regions outside Lonten, 
bi 2 t most Englishmen recognized the London dialect as being something 
very special* Todays of course^ thci dialect of the educated Londoner is 
the Stausdard Spoken Engli5a of aU England* It is the dialect taught in 
the great universities^ and a man who hopes to become someone of impor- 
tance in pub^c life in England usually masters this dialect* 

The situation described above had unfortunate results for students 
of language who now want to find out how English was spoken in parts 
of England outside London* Spring is naturally a good clue to pronun- 
ciation* but it became a less helplul one (at least for the pronuncilation 
of other English dialects) after the time that ^7riters began to use only 
the spelling conventions of London* In this unit* however* we will e xa m i ne 
the writing of Shakespeare^s time in order to fi^ out how English was 
spoken in London in 1300* 

Shakespeare may have spoken English in his native Warwickshire 
dialect* since is possible ^t tibe pronunciation he learned as a child 
would have some effect upon his speech in later years* Bat when he wrote 
his poems and plays— and when the printers later set them up in type— 
the spelling and p>m.ctuation of London were used consistently* U may 
already have occurred to some of you that perhaps* like our present- 
day spelling system, the spelling ci Shakespeare’s time did not represent 
accurately all the sounds of London English* This is precisely the case* 
but then it is not unusual for a writing system to be out of tune with the 
spoken aoui^ of the language it represents* Some of tiie causes for a 
lack of fit between the sounds of a language and the system of eyihbols 
used to write it have been discussed in a previous unit dealing with 
writing systems* Among these causes is the somewhat disturbing fact 
(disturbing for some peo^e* that is) that the sounds of speech are con- 
stantly undergoing change* 

A* Sound change 

The highly complex nature of changes in speech sounds prevents 
us from considering all but the simplest types of change* Often sounds 
are lost because th^ come at the ends of words or in some other syllable 
that is not stressed* The ^'silent e" that occurs at the end of many 
English words (note, name, ride) Is an example of such a sound change* 

In 1400* the word name was pronounced with two syllables: m me 
(rather like the vowel sounds in comma )* Since then* the fiinl vowel 
sound (pronounced like the final fiiound in sofa) has been lost* but we 
continue to write e^ More important than this change is the fact that 
nearly aU the vowel sounds of EngUsh changed their values in one way 
or another during the years between 1400 and 1600* Some vowels have 
undergone further change since then* Needless to say* changes in the 
writing of these vowels have not kept pace with the actual changes in the 
sounds* But it was not only the vowel sounds that underwent change* 

The spelling of words like thouijfat and ri^ are constant reminders that 
English once had a speech souna that has oeen lost* The word rirfit once 
contained a sound* here represented by the spelling that was much 
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like the as in Bach or ih^ Scottish ^ as in lodu In a word 

sounl has become the same as that usuilij rtp^sented 
by our letter X* An &erestii!g contrast with our proxainciathm ot laug^ 
is the German la<^m Ho la\u& ^ in which the middle consonant scim 
is nearly id«4ical the blwr English sounds 

For many reasons^ thex^ the sounds of our language change, whether 
we wam ^m m Althougjhyon may not notice % the iKmds 

of Americiih ttnfiiMh are elso unde^tolng changd. You can be certain 
that the proiaancdation of following generatlcms oi Americans will be differ- 
ent' ' fr^ your '^Thether the spelling of our language will be modi- 
fied t o reflect these changes cahnct be predicted. Such' iq^allhig i^oimis 
ai^ a matter of comrention and can be brought about whenetrer people 
agree to make them. The wa*iting systems of some modem hl^jpiages 
have been changed extensively in recmt years, so reform Is not altogether 
out of the questiom 

B. A special pronunciation alphabet 

' a 

In several examples above, we have had need of a special system 
of writing. We cannot rely upon r^^ular spelling to indicate 1 k;w a word 
is pronounced^ since English spelling is not entirely consistent. Our 
writing system does hot always represent a particular sound w^ the same 
unc h a ng i n g wyxtho^, nor does a letter always represent just one sound. 

For example, the regular sound of the Utter k can be spelled as g, c]^ 
or ^ On the other hand, the sound represimted fay the letter s can be 
fat asinsh, /s/ as in rise, /!/ as in sure, or tif as in meamp^ 

In order to compare and contrast the sounds of Shake^>eare*s En^Im 
with our owx^ we will have to devise a special alph^et in order to insure 
accuracy and consistency. The following set of symbols will be used to 
represent the distinctive sounds of EngU^: 

Consonant Sounds 



- boy 


0 - thin 


- pat 


8 - sin 


- Jap 


i - shin 


- Ung 


V - yat 


- 


a - that 


- ^y 


z - 


• junk 


1 - meafure 


-get 


m - niaxi 
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a - that 
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is nearly the seme s^und we spell with e t today. Since there are few 
co^onM changes to concern ourselves with, iet us begin the discussion 
with this set of sounds. 



Consonaat . ^iaBges^ ?our consonant sounds of r^(Lodern English 
sli^itiy different in EauAy Modern J^igiisl^ Shakespeare spelled them 



exactly the same way we do« but scholars have discovered that tb^ were 



pronogneedtdifferently*^ In eacit of ^e four consonant changes^ the sounds 
havebMomevshx^plified. In Modern lhiglis!i« the word soldier is pro* 
nounced: /s51i jir I, the second i^Uable beginning with a /j/ soiand, 
as in Shakespeare^ hawevet. Would have juponounc^ the word like 
laSUd^kth Notice that the word has; three syllables^ somewhat like 
the word earlier . ^o other words that illustrate this same feature are 

i 

t 

cordial JjkoT dy al/ and grandeur /grWn dy ^/* own pronunciation 
would be mare lite' /kor jol / and /gr«n jlr/. Similarly, in a word 



such as fortune, Shakespeare's prmatneiation differs. Modem 
pronunciation ie /for cen/» but in 1600 It, was /fortyun/. InBfodem 
English., the consonant that begins the second syllable is a /c/ sound. 



as chufeehi. Two other words that Ulustrate this same sound change 
are nature, r /n8 cir / and. venture /van cir/« I%ake8peare would have 

• *' i 

said iy ur/ and iven ^ xuti * Thus we can say that Early Modem 
Ei^Ush became , /j/ . in Modem English;^ similarly. Early Modem 

. hecame /c/ in Idodem EnglMu Educated Americans in 

cental pai;ts,s4;#tht^^SoutIt^uitemi^ States have this same Ityl in a 



wordydkejy^iritui^ V 

/ey/f^:end /sy/ .have become HI 

SrWe;:? ::jt i^L / 
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ftn /mi nU but Sbakespesre would have said /mi sy ^n/* 
v7e prt>nounce the words issue and censure as /ilid/ and /senifir/* 
How would Shakespeare have said them? Try write the sounds using 
th€ special i^ymhols given above. The other cluster^ /zy/« . is found 

m 

^ m « ^ 

in the ^E!arly Modern Bn|^h proounciation of words like vision , measure. 
and pleasure. We pronounce the first of ^ese three words like /vi ^en/, 
but Shakespeare would have said /vi sy ®n/» Try to write the other 
words as they would be pronounced in Early Modem English and then in 
Modem English. 



Vowd sounds. Several of Shak^^speare^s vowel sounds changed 
between his time and ours. Throu^iout this discussion you must keep 
in mind that the Modem English proDiinciations given in this unit represent 
the dialect of the northwestern United States. If you are a native of 
some other region of the country^ it will be necessary to have the pro- 
nunciation keys modified to fit your particular dli &lscv# Some vowel 
sounds vary a good deal even within a dialect area. For example^ some 
of your classmates may /wa^/ in /watir/« /wo¥/ in /w/itir/, or 
/wal^/ in /wotk’/. In England, of course, they /wol$/ in /wote /. 

These variations in pronunciation were present in the dialects of English 
brought to America in the seventeenth century, and today our pronunciations 
still differ. The pronunciation of wash as /wo¥/ is most common in 
the midland dialect areas of the United States, and, interestingly enou^ 
an /r/ soiuid often irlrudes after the vowel, resulting in a pronunciation 



. rl^' 



something lilce /wor¥/« 

One vowel sowd of Shakespeare’s English that changed is the one in 









^ords lilw Ck>d, not, b ody, and on. We say each of these words with 

M',-'- _ t ^ ■''.■'I-'*.', . • "'rv f rr;, j' . „ ’ f.' ■ • • = 

the sound of /a/, as in father ; /gad/, /nat/, /badf/, and eitfcier /an/ 
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or /on/* Shi\k^8peare4 however* would have consistently used the vowd 
/o/« as in caught or b|w« He would have pronounced the four examines 
as /god/, /not/* /bod!/, and /on/* The vowel sound that he used is 
‘ more "rounded'* than ours— that is, the comers of the mouth are 
drawn to the center when it is spoken* 

Another vow^ that is different in Early Modem Bnj^h is the one 
in yard, father, want, atul wm* We pronounce these as /yard/, 

/faiSir/, /want/, and either /was/ or /woz/, respectively; but 
Shakespeare would have used a vowel like the one in that : /ys rd/, 

/f S3 iSir /, /w» xst/, and /was s/* Still another difference could be 
heard in the. pronunciation of words like come , blood, month, and mother * 
Our pronunciation has a vowel sound like the one in cut; /kom/, /bled/, 
/mono /, and /mei^ir /* Hut Shakespeare would have used a vowel like 
the /u/ in nut; /kum/, /blud/, /mung/, and /mu8ir/* 

The words spelled with ea are a reminder of still ano&er difference 
between our pronunciation and Shakespeare’s. We pronounce oleanf, 
sea, beast, feast , and m^n with the same vowel sound that we use in 
seen, tee, and pieced* In 1600, words spelled with ^ usually had the 
vowel sound /6/, as in take. Thus Shakespeare would have said 
/klen/, /se/, /best/, /fest/, and /men/ as opposed to cur /Iddn/, 

/si/, /bist/, /fist/, and /min/« Sixteenth century poets could, 
for instance, rhyme mtiy with words like tea ax^ sea. !n Modern English, 
the letters ^ Jg, and ee are usually pronounced as /f/« 

Speakers of Early Xmodem English pronounced the vowel sound in 
words like face, name, and stale as /*a/^ the same vowel that we have 
in cat* hi present-day English, the vowel in these same words iis lei : 
It^Mfy .l^ Sbidciiiik«re woidd have said /f«^s/. 
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/nJs m/, «ind !/♦ The used by /®/, was 

. ’U 

longer in di^tioW than our piresentH^y /©/ souxidl*-^fhat is, the Early 
I^odern Ei^lisii vow /^/ fooh lohger for the speaker to pronounce it. 
In the woiste nla^ . nay , day, a^ frail, the vowel sound to Modern 
Ei^lishis /e/: /pie/, /ne/, /de/, and /frel/. in Shakespeare’s 

I^ngUsh, this vow^ was a diphthong, a combination of two vowel sounds^ 
Thus the> Eaily Modem English pronunciation of the eaeamples given 
above would be /{d s it, /nse i/, /d« it, and /frs il /. 

Several words that have the diphthong /ay/ to Modem English had 
a sli^stly. different diphthong in Shakespeare^s time. Today, the words 
my. by. I. and like are pronounced as /may/, /bay/, /ay/, and 
/layk/,. but Shakesp^eare would have said something like I moil, /boi/, 
/io/, and /loik/. Part of the difference lies to the fact that the first 
vowel of the Early Modem English diphthong is more rounded than the 
corresponding sound to the Modem English diphthong. This same sort 
of difference is seen to Chakespeare’s pronunciation of such words as 
how , now , thou, and prow . He would pronounce these words as fol2ows 
/how/, /now/, f^ovrt, and /prowls Notice that the first vowel of the 
dij^iong is the rounded fof, just as to the examples given previously. 
On the other hand, we pronounce these words with the diphthong /aw/ : 
/haw/, /naw/, /iteiw/, and /praw/. The Modem English diphthong 
begins with an unrounded /a/ sound, not the rounded /o/« In at least 
one American dialiect, it is the difference between the vowels of not /nat/ 
and tow /lo/. 

BxerStoe 7. 

iiook^^bk i^ircm^ the play and try io ftod puns that cdntato clues to 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation. A pun is a verbed jest which consists of a 
ptoy on two dlffdri^ which are unrelated bizt whibh^ lAve the ' 






same priMuinciatioiu In the opening scene of Julius Caesar> the Cobbler 
makes such a pun on the words s^e and soul when he says, *'• • «a 
mender of bad soles (I. U 14), Another type of pm is that which arises 
out of two different meanings of the same word. The speaker intends 
one meaning, but the Ustener may understand other, and in ikdM ambi 
guily lias the fhn* In Shakespeare's {day Romeo and Mercutio 

cannot resist punning even thou|^ he has been mortally: °'Ask 

for me tomorrow and you shall find me a grave man“ (HI. i. iOO«X), 

Some pons, because they depend upon a similarify of sound, us cer- 

tain facts about ISutkespeare's pronunciation. For example, he could 
pun upon the words eat and hate and upon steal and stale. Find and list 
any puns that you find in Julius Caesar , As a beginrdng, look at the 
following: Rom e and room (Cassius-LiL 162) and lief and live 
(Cassias-I.lirr<rD, 



Exercise 8, 



Make a list of the pairs of words that Shakespeare rhymes in the 
|day. Look for them at the end of a scene or an act, since this is where 
they most <^en occur. For example. Act Scene iii, ends with the 
rayme sure and endure. 

Notice if these rl^ymes seem imperfect in your own pronunciation. 
T/hat could this mean? Not all rhymes are intended to be perfect ones, 
so be careful not to draw conclusions that are not warranted. 



Exercise 9, 

How mi|^ Shakespeare have pronounced the following words? Indi- 
cate the pronunciation of each word by means of the set of symbols on 
pages 14-15 of this unit. For example: censure - /sen sy ur/. 



1. Cassius <L ii. 34) 

2. passions <Lii»45) 

3. lead (Lii.68) 

4. ambitions (n.i.22) 

5. virtue (L ii« 03) 

6. Imp (LiLlOO) 

7. entreat (LiL172) 

8. vesture (in.ii«207) 

9. issue (IIL 1*316) 

10. schedule (IIL L 3) 



11. statue (ILiLOO) 

12. deaf (L1L220) 

13. shook (LiL288> 

14. gods (LiiL12) 

15. name (LiiL76) 

16. mean (LiiL83) 

17. fathers' (LiiL88) 

18. mothers' (LilL87) 
18. bloody (LiiL136) 
20. day atlLlOO) 



21* progreas (H»i«2) 



22» bright {IL !• 14) 



• 21 . 



V* ConcliisloDS 

As you look back oyer the units dealing with the history cf English^ 
kee^ in mind that very often the facts have been simplified in order to 
keep the discussion from bogging down* Language change is a hl^iSy 
complex process that specially trained linguists Stady continuously^ but 
as yet there is much that remanis unknown* In stud^^ng sound changes^ 
for example, we see one sound used in 1600 and axKsther sound in the same 
v/ord in 1900, but linguists are still trying to figure out vrbat caused the 
shift* 

The purpose of this unit has been to give you a fairly accurate picture 
of the English language at a particular st^e in its development* If you 
have read carefully, you should know some very important facts ab<^ 
Shakespeare^s vocahidary, grammar, and pronunciation* Knowing these 
facts should prove valuable to you wl^e studying the language of Qiaucer 
in a later unit* The English of 1400 will not seem nearly as sti^nge to 
you if you have clearly understood the differences that exist between 
English and the language of Shakespeare* 



Vi* Additional Headings 

The following books contain much additional information about the 
history of the English language, particularly about the latiguage of Shake* - 
speare: 

1* Francis, V/* Nelson, The History of Englislu W*W. Norton Co*, 
New York;, 1963* A brief surv^ of both the external and 
internal history cf English, written in easily understandable 
language* 

2* Kolzl Shakespeare^s Flays* 



™ -*-^i*t^*i**?**, awuuMcuu material on the voca** 

biliary of 1600 and some information on Shakespeare^s 
pronunciation* 

3* Hulme, Hilda M«, Scplorations in Shakespeare*s LanmiMe * 
llie University Press, Aber^en* dreat Siritain, 19o9* 
Chapters V and VI, "^Laiin' Reference in Shakespearean 
EngMsh*' and "Spelling Habits and Pronunciation Variants, 
are especially good* 



Vn* Additional Assignments 

A* Test yowr knov/ledse of Shakespeare*s English by translating 
into Modem En^ish a ncene lor part of a scene) from Julius Caesar * 
You must rememiber to use your dicticnary to check for the possibility 





ibftt Sha|Ettp9ftre bM tii^ a word in a aanae that is no longer curranU 

B« Coflidhm (or begin) tha nC a ShBkaspoara a list 

of wori^tiM^lw Imaged in towauBi^Intiim SteheSrymU^ 

cont^ informition (0 the word ilself» (2) the quota* 

t^in wMchit iefonnd^ (3> ^ prwtbld meatdng inteat&d ty Sbatoepeare^ 
(4) ptWf€^*day me a n i n ge^ and (S) any other pertinM inforiBati^ 

C* Using the special alphabet on pages 14*1$ of ^nnii» write Oixt a 
speedi from the play as you brieve Shakespeare would have spoken 
it in 1600. 



